The Early Life, Calling and Introduction to Ministry 
of an Evangelical Itinerant 


What follows are excerpts from Rev. Martin Gronewold’s autobiographical 
writings. Although he usually refers to himself in the first person, in some sections 
he refers to himself in the third person, as “this orphan boy.” To unify this 
narrative for the reader, the editor, grandson Rev. Martin Deppe, has chosen to 
place all references in the first person. Items in parenthesis are the editor’s 
clarifications or additions. 


I was born September 29, 1869, two miles from our Village called Apen, Amt 
(“post”) Westerstede in Oldenburg, Grandduchy.' Being the youngest of six 
children I can but faintly remember (our) home life.... I do not know much of my 
father, though I regret it keenly. He was a carpenter and a Mason, having built the 
Lutheran Church (actually he was one of the carpenters) and a bridge in his 
hometown (Grossefehn) in East Friesland," and also the railroad bridge near the 
family farm, not far from Apen. He must have been away from home off and on. 
In my boyish mind lingers still Frisian religiousness", reading books of devotion, 
and always praying at mealtime.....” 


My father was very strict, but kindly. My mother would seek to shield me when 
my disobedience or misbehavior collided with his severity. But on distances he 
would carry me since this was the only conveyance they possessed.” 


My father died perhaps in 1873 when I was hardly 4 years old. My oldest brother 
who was the main support of my mother died in my sixth year and my mother 
within a year...In May of 1877 I was taken to my mother’s brother who lived 
about two English miles from us.”! 


It (the farm) was perhaps the second largest and best farm around there....The farm 
lay one mile from a main highway; it was a brick and stone road. Coming to this 
large house meant a great change for me, at first a novelty, then more stern. I was 
then 7 2 years old. As always the house and barn were one, though cattle, horses, 
and pigs were separated from the dwelling place. Uncle’s name was Heye 
(Wieting). He was tall, rather bony, bald-headed, generally serious, honest, kind, a 
strict churchman, praying his prayer over every meal, reading aloud his morning 
book of devotions, and a deacon in the church. As I (“this orphan boy’) grew 
older, Uncle would take me along to church, and I would be seated beside 
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The people around us were not generally religious. Nominally church members, 
on the whole they were not church goers, like Uncle. Drinking was common. 
Many good otherwise nice men drank a good deal. It was not considered a great 
sin. Even our Lutheran pastor drank, and it was reported that at times he was so 
drunk (that) men would have to take him home. Uncle was not a drinking man, 
though he handed out drinks to his carpenters and his help (farm hands) at special 
occasions. 


Twice a year it seems there would be held in our village, Apen, a so-called 
Jahrmarkt (annual market). Everybody would go to town to celebrate. The town 
would be gay. Such a celebration included a Merry Go Round. I remember that 
one fall at such a Jahrmarkt I spent all my extra savings..... on the Merry Go 
Round. I had to hear of it over and over again. Surely I learned the lesson...” 


.... was with my uncle seven years, going to school three miles each way every 
school day of the year and doing all sorts of work on the farm from five in the 
morning till nine at night. Often I would be very sleepy when the call came to 
wake up, to help thresh before breakfast.....But I was blessed with health those 
seven years, never sick beside an occasional cold. 


Sometimes I had days of leisure (as) Sunday was a day of rest generally..... I grew 
through my boyhood, was much with the hired help.....One thing made a very 
unfavorable impression on me. People generally believed in spooks. I would often 
hear them talk about spooks — here, there, everywhere, until I was afraid to go out 
at night. Yet occasionally I was sent out on errands to neighbors in the dark. Since 
those days and years I have been out many a dark night, going through forests and 
lonely places, and I never saw any spooks. But it’s easy to imagine things. 


When my Uncle died, after a long illness in the summer of 1882, I had lost a good 
friend. I was an orphan boy now more directly under the hired men, some of 
whom expected a good deal. But I was used to hard work, rather liked it, and 
found great satisfaction in being able to do as much as grownups. It did not seem 
to hurt me to get up with the hired help, thresh with them every morning before 
daybreak in winter and then eat breakfast with them. Of course then it often 
seemed hard.* 


In the winter of 1883-1884 I attended catechism class with the pastor and on Palm 
Sunday of 1884 we were confirmed (in St. Nikolai Kirche, Apen). What were my 
religious impressions? A sense of fear and a desire to be in harmony with God in 
the light and according to the understanding that I then had. This impressed me 


and disturbed me, especially at the time of confirmation. There was aroused a 
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deep longing to have any guilt removed and to have that deep longing satisfied. 
But owing to no close relation and confidence in the Pastor the longing was left in 
suspense. *! 


My uncle having died, another guardian was appointed, I suppose, by the court. He 
stood not especially close to our family and therefore could not be especially 
interested in me. He hired me out to a farmer whom again we did not know but 
who was not so well spoken of as being good to his men. This led me as a boy to 
write to my brother, Fred, (Frederick) who had come to America some three years 
before and was then working as a baker at the Lutheran Seminary and Orphanage 
in Addison, Illinois. I simply mentioned a desire to come to America.*" 


Within a month came a prepaid ticket, covering the journey from Oldenburg or 
Bremen to Chicago.....Meanwhile Helene, my sister next to me in age, had written 
(coincidentally it seems) to our brother Fred for a ticket, and in a short time (her 
prepaid) ticket arrived. Now, both Helene and I were to go together into that land 
unknown to us. Helene was 18 and 3 % years older than I." 


* * * 


In May, 1884 (a few days after Confirmation) my sister and I left for America, 
arriving in Chicago June 14.... From that time to November 8, I worked on the 
farm near Elmhurst, 18 miles west of Chicago.*’ 


In the new environment, everything new in America, I had to find myself, and with 
no one to direct, encourage, and guide (me), early religious impressions and those 
deeper impressions at certain stages in my early experience (back in Germany) 
seemed lost for the time being, though not forgotten. Religious impressions are 
very deep, perhaps because of childhood’s easy response to the MYSTERIOUS, 
the UNUSUAL, the MAJESTIC. ...*” 


AS no one gave (me) encouragement to anything religious — both the farmers I 
worked for professed religion and attended church occasionally yet made light of 
the church and religion as being superstitious — I gave no attention to it, but 
occasionally something would recall it in my mind and also awaken an 
undercurrent of desire. In two and one half years on the farm, I went to church 
four or more times. When I went there (I had) one general impression, perhaps not 
so clear, growing out of the idea of GOD, belief in (God) as the biggest and 
therefore the most impressive (thing.) It would in a sense annoy, (but) also awaken 
a sense of need and responsibility (in me).* 


In these two years I seldom got together with brother (Fred) and sister (Helene.) 
He left me much to myself and I grew up paddling my own canoe as he did. So the 
only social benefits that came to me came from contact with other hired men and 
boys in the threshing season. However, this boy grew up, tall, strong, learning a 
little English, for the community was very German. But coming to Chicago in 
November, 1886, meant a change.*”" 


By this time, in Chicago, my sister, Helene, had married Herman Byjick. Soon 
Helene and her husband urged me to leave the farm and come to the city...I 
boarded with (them) and learned more and more to appreciate her (my sister’s) fine 
generous spirit. She was very good to me. She gave me a real home....*”" 


Coming to Chicago meant a new chapter in my life. I began to learn to be a 
carpenter. There was plenty of work then. But I had to begin at the bottom. My 
boss at first was disappointed with my progress, but after some months I got along 
better. I worked (as a carpenter) until September, 1890 when I went to 
Northwestern, now North Central, College. 


During my earlier years I had been deeply impressed with religious truths, and 
especially the call to surrender life and will to God. I had not understood this 
disturbing influence, but felt it now and then, especially on the occasion of my 
Confirmation in 1884. Not understanding the influence I dismissed it. Coming to 
America I got away from it, for the first two years living with people who were not 
religious.*™ 


But after coming to Chicago, my sister Helene, with whom I lived most of the time 
until I left for college, encouraged me to attend her church™..... and my attention 
was drawn to things religious.’ In the fall and early winter (1887) came the great 
crisis in my life. I went through a great struggle.**" 


My (earlier) religious training gave emphasis to the fact that man is sinful, needs 
forgiveness. God in Christ forgives. To understand this in simplest form should 
make it easy for us to think that forgiveness comes after much prayer, or to 
imagine that God performs some special miracle.**"" 


And though there was a period of confusion, misunderstanding, which caused a 
short drift from it (things religious), (the) time soon came when (I felt) a definite 
sense of insufficiency without it, a deep sense of need and finally a purpose to give 
my life to God, but first of all to have forgiveness for past sins and omissions. It 
was a long struggle because of misunderstanding and fear and timidity, but the 
light of ONE who lights every ..... seeking soul and who never forces anyone a 
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thousandth part of an inch, (this light) brought me out of very dark night into 
fullest day.**” 


(In the editor’s view, this “period of confusion, misunderstanding” stemmed from 
an emphasis on the Word in his childhood, shifting now to the Spirit, a tilt from 
head to heart, from Luther’s “das Word, horst du!” to Wesley’s “my heart 
strangely warmed”, yet both valid and vital.) 


(Also,) the experience which means a sense of forgiveness by faith, real faith, born 
out of need, is altogether individual. It changed my life, made life more 
meaningful, made God in Christ the center of my life. It cannot be explained, but I 
had a new outlook on life, a real source of deep joy, a new incentive. It gave life a 
new purpose.**” 


On December 8, 1887 I found the lover of my Soul whom I had sought for a long 
time, who had stirred my heart early in life....**" In a morning service in the then 
new Sheffield Ave. church, (I came) upon an act of obedience and faith. And it 
gave faith a chance. Then (I felt) that sense of being forgiven and therefore in 
harmony with HIM who made all things, who upholds all things, who is interested 
in each and all far beyond human understanding. This sense of acceptance, 
oneness with so great, so good a Being, cannot be expressed. It is better felt than 
told, too wonderful for me.**”" 


I joined the Sheffield Avenue Church, Evangelical Association.“ Peace! Peace, 
wonderful peace coming down from the father above. What glorious times I did 
have in His service. If men only knew. I will sing of the mercies of the Lord 
forever and forever. Everything was changed. What a treasure was mine! I found 
joy in His service, in prayer, also especially in trying to win souls.*** 


It meant a new chapter in my life, a new beginning. Life took on a different 
meaning. I felt lifted out of a place of unitmportance to (be) someone now all 
important to the GREATEST of all. What a sense of hope and what an outlook 
that brings. It must be experienced. I now became interested in everything 
religious. I found a new joy, a new outlet; all life was new from now on.*™ 


What a great change it meant to me — orphaned early in life, knocked around, left 
to myself, few associates, no schoolmates, none with whom to be chummy — 
cannot be expressed in words. 


Now, what church services, with real warmth, a worship of the heart to me who in 
childhood attended the cold formal services of my church in the home country. It 


meant gaining new friends with some of whom I felt I held something in common. 
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These were now the golden days of his life. The worship on Sunday twice, Sunday 
School and midweek service took a very large place in my life. In short, I found 
that which makes up for the orphaned life. 


Not long after becoming a member of the church and the Sunday School, I was 
given a class of boys to teach, though I knew nothing of teaching. But that, too, 
became a source of real joy, to which I devoted some time and study. 


Yes, these were great days: steady work, good wages for the times, though but a 
trifle now in 1941, wearing good clothes, saving money, and finding great joy in 

God and the worship of Him. The church IJ had joined was located on Sheffield, 

one block south of Diversey, a beautiful church with a large membership, a fairly 
good choir. (That facility today serves a Greek Orthodox congregation!) 


After a year or two I would at certain occasions feel the urge to do some special 
work. That was in times when I became impressed with the importance of helping 
(others), the need of (church/mission) workers, or when I was especially impressed 
how much my God in Christ meant to me now. This sense of obligation, paired 
with desire, became more intense. Of course, I had at this same time a strong 
feeling of inability and unworthiness for any task in Christ’s cause and church. 
However, this call came oftener and also the desire grew as time went on. 


Finally the decision was made which meant of course a sense of relief. The act of 
bringing life into tune with God’s will and purpose brought a clearer conscious 
Oneness with a gracious God.*™'! 


It was about this time (spring, 1890) that my sense of desire or some other INNER 
urge took a hold of me to give my life definitely to the ministry. I cannot explain 
it, but I had felt a stir within at different times. So I finally resolved to take that 
step. Accordingly, I decided to go to Naperville, to the then-called Northwestern 
College.*" 


This, again, meant a new chapter. From the carpenter’s life, using hammer and 
saw and axe and plane, keeping up a fast pace for nine hours, then with many 
hours to spare til the next day, and very enjoyable Sundays, to the classrooms of a 
very small college. This was indeed a great change, much like placing a child on 
the edge of an ocean. At first it seemed but a regular following of the school 
routine. But soon interest was awakened and real hunger for (knowledge) became 
natural. Time went fast." 


In the spring of 1890 (just months before leaving for Naperville) because of a 


spread of feeling of division in this denomination (Evangelical Association), not 
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only did the churches divide one against another, but church members took sides. 
In the nine Evangelical churches then in Chicago nearly all were divided. One 
going on one side; another on the other, so that four went on the so-called Dubs 
side and five on the so-called Esher side. Feeling for the Esher side, I, with some 
80 or more, left the Sheffield Ave. church and joined the Wisconsin St. church. 
This church perhaps became as strong as the Sheffield Ave. church.’ 


* * * 


January 23, 1933 Reminiscences of those years in school and early ministry” 


Beginning my school years (eleven terms in all, one term less than four years) in 
the fall of 1890 when the college was still small and not well (covered) with able 
teachers, meant much to (me as a) green boy from farm life. It was very 
interesting because everything was new and different for one who had not yet seen 
much of life.....°°”! 


The students roomed with families, having a roommate of choice with whom they 
shared the work of keeping the room clean; their meals (were) received in boarding 
clubs. Board was then cheap, and tuition low.“ 


Professor Kiekhoefer was a great teacher, the most able and most inspiring of all. 
Professor L. M. Umbach was also a very able teacher. Professor Nichols was head 
of the Commercial department and was recognized for his work, but (he) retired 
after a year.... 


I began a so-called German course, taking four years; it was a course suited to me 
who could not afford to go through the regular college program. I had about $350 
saved, but in those days one could, by being economical, go through college for 
less than $200 a year. In English I had to start at the bottom, taking spelling, 
reading, grammar and English, and in that order. In German I took world history, 
German grammar, rhetoric, etc. 


After that came logic, psychology, history of philosophy, ethics, philosophy of 
theism, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason; also a course in theology. 
Unfortunately, this department (theology) was very poorly (covered.) The 
professor was a very fine man and a father to his students, but he lacked altogether 
the scholarship so essential. Consequently, while we spent some very pleasant 
days (together), and while the practical theology was very helpful, the other 
theological studies (were not, and) have not (had much impact) in my work and my 
religious views. In fact, my religious views, as one would expect, have undergone 


quite a change in all the years past. 
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BUT ONE THING remains. Religion is a very real thing; Christ is ever the great 
center, a living person who now enters into the experience of men. HE (is) the 
only hope for this day of trouble.**“"" (This was written in January, 1933, just 
days before the inauguration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in the height of the 
Great Depression.) 


Taking too many studies was one ... common mistake I made, as others did also. 
Consequently there was not enough time for taking exercise. That tends, not only 
to impair health, but also to make mental application irksome and hard.**** 


I cannot now explain what led me to decide on a trip to my sisters and families and 
other relatives in Germany, but I broke away from school in the spring of 1891; 
and after working a month or more I left for Germany by way of New York about 
June 1 arriving in Germany in ten days. My folks, not knowing of my coming, 
were greatly surprised. I enjoyed my stay there till September 1“.....*! 


On returning....I began to work at my trade (carpentry) the following day....I 
entered school again January 1* (1892). The school days were taken seriously, yet 
it was an easy life for one who had known little else but work since childhood. 
The college was then struggling for its existence financially. Many of the students 
stayed but a short time, for they were farm boys who had been sent to brush up a 
little on their very limited schooling.*" 


This was a time when there was a great scarcity of ministers in our denomination, 
particularly in [linois. Consequently students were drawn in on this work. Thus I 
was appointed to a little church in the early summer of 1892 (after receiving a 
license to preach at the annual conference). That was a burden to that little church 
(Stars Grove, an appointment on the old Manhattan field). They must have been 
unusual saints for putting up with one so limited, unprepared for such a task. In 
later years I would have been afraid to make the attempt. These good people 
tolerated this poor student two years.*" 


The one outstanding experience in less than two years there was the black 
diphtheria epidemic on my field. Eight of the Yonker family, the foremost family 
in this field, and another member died in that epidemic. Seven of the nine died 
within two weeks. That was an experience one can never forget.*!" 


In the spring of 1894 I was sent to Niles as student pastor.... This was to be my last 
year at school (as) I graduated from the Seminary in the spring of 1895. This 
proved to be for me a year of unusual interest (both personally and in the Niles 
appointment).*"” 


Now, one of those very happy events or experiences happened which was to give 
direction to all the coming years of my life, and was to mean far more to me than 
can be expressed in words. 


Somehow I became interested in a young lady (Pauline Bruns) that spring (1894) 
and an occasion presented itself for better acquaintance. I was invited to a 
wedding of her brother...It opened the way for more frequent get togethers. After 
a short time, engagement followed. And since Pauline’s home was on the North 
Side I found it very convenient to make regular calls at her home on Lincoln and 
Aubert Avenue (in Ravenswood) on my way to my (Niles) field on Saturday and 
(back) from there on Sunday. 


(Pauline Bruns) belonged to a large German-American family with a fine record of 
integrity and honesty and (were) staunch and outstanding members of their own 
church (Wisconsin Avenue and then its spin-off, Lane Park, both of the 
Evangelical Association). My girl friend and I had fine times together that summer 
and throughout the year.*'Y 


The Niles church, a remnant of the large congregation divided by the 1890 split, 
was located near a Polish cemetery. There was no chance of building up (a 
congregation). So a part of the congregation agitated to remove the church to 
Norwood Park.... But some of the members who lived north....did not favor the 
move. The majority decided for change, so the church was moved late in 1894. 
The folks not in favor of the move did not remain with the church, which proved a 
very great loss as they represented the foremost members. As I graduated from the 
Seminary in March, 1895, the Conference gave me a larger field.*™ 


* * * 
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Reminiscing at Eighty-Five: First Experiences as a Circuit Rider 


The annual conference session was about to close.*'”" The venerable bishop stood 
up to read the appointments. In the last pew of the conference bar sat a young 
man, just graduated from seminary, with his fiancée (Pauline Bruns) beside him. 
She was a teacher in a Chicago school, and they expected to be married soon. 


Now the bishop read the appointments, and almost at the end of the list the young 
minister’s name (Martin Gronewold) was read. He had been appointed preacher 
for the Hollands Grove Circuit, near Peoria, Illinois. This consisted of two 
churches fifteen miles apart, and a third church six miles from the second church, 
where union services were held every alternate Sunday. Of course that was in the 
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horse-and-buggy days, and travel was not like today (1954). But the young couple 
accepted the appointment with calm and appreciation. 


When the young minister arrived by train (from Chicago) to begin his work, he 
was met by one of the leaders of the church.... While his roadster carried them 
along the dusty roads, this good brother generously gave much needed information 
about the three churches on the circuit, and about the people; some was very good, 
and some not so good. 


Soon we came to the simple frame church and the fairly spacious parsonage by the 
woods. After we went through the rooms of what would be the first home of my 
bride (Pauline, “Polly” in the family) and myself, our good brother suggested that 
we have a little prayer. This was an encouraging beginning for me. 


Of course the fine brother and wife took charge of me and my needs for the next 
several days. He acquainted me with the leaders of the other (two) churches, and 
established me in the parsonage with the necessities of the lonely bachelor life I 

would lead for the next few months. He helped me purchase a horse and buggy. 


(On May 30, 1895, during Martin’s months of “bachelor life” he wrote a poem 
about his upcoming marriage, three strophes excerpted here.) 


My heart cannot conceive it all, 
Nor can express my soul 

The Love that has revealed 
Consent to my Love, my Friend, 
My aid, my joy and life, 
Through dark and Light, 

With cross and shame, 

Until we safely reach the goal. 


I'll ne’er forget this sacred day 

When thus Our hearts unite, 

United through the heavenly say, 

May e’er our Wisdom one another stay, 
May joy our hearts prolong, 

Our steps be on the narrow way 

In happiness with sacred song. 
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And when our time doth end below, 
God lead us to the blood-washed throng, 
Washed through Jesus blood as white as snow.*!* 


(Pauline and Martin were married in Chicago by Rev. H. Hintze on July 9, 1895.) 


The people were generally very kind, friendly, and patient. Upon our marriage 
they gave us a fine welcome. As it happened to be a beautiful day when we 
arrived from the wedding in Chicago, they spread a bountiful table on the front 
lawn of the parsonage, and brought very useful and much appreciated gifts. And 
the young men of the community did not overlook an exciting “chivaree” (noisy 
mock serenade to newly married couple) in the evening.! 


The Hollands Grove (church) had nearly a hundred members and quite a few 
adherents in that community; in fact, there was but one other church in the 
community. Many of the people had come from Pennsylvania years ago, others 
from Germany" 


I found the three churches well-attended, parents and children being present 
together in the services, and the behavior of the youth was good. There were six or 
more prayer classes on this circuit; they met for midweek prayer, and they too were 
usually well attended. 


The evangelistic services were held in the fall of the year, with commendable 
interest. The first (one)... proved to be quite unusual, with a goodly number of 
converts. Among others, a man well over middle age made a decision for the 
Kingdom. He had come for several nights. He was known to have led quite a 
rough life, but spent nights on the road in drunken stupor. One evening...he sat in 
his customary seat where he said he had sat over seventeen years. When I asked 
him to make a decision for Christ he answered, “I can’t come, I have my big boots 
on.” But he finally came, found his Savior, became an exemplary follower, and 
never touched another drop of liquor. His earnestness impressed others." 


The great times of the year were these Grove meetings and the revival meetings... 
The emotional element was strongly expressed and too much encouraged by some 
of the ministers. In summer I would preach in the morning in Hollands Grove and 
in the afternoon in Black Partridge, fifteen miles away. Then the next Sunday I 
would preach in Black Partridge in the a.m. and in a Union church, five miles west. 
Here lived a number of Mennonite families, fine moral people very faithful to their 
beliefs." 
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The main roads were fair in good weather. But a number of the families had to 
drive through fields; they had to open and close gates, coming to church and on the 
way home. This was hard enough in good weather, but very unpleasant when the 
weather was bad. In rainy weather, even on the main roads, driving was very 
tedious, and perhaps the most unpleasant part of the pastor’s work. In bad weather 
a man couldn’t make more than three or four miles an hour. 


To drive on dark nights through winding timber tracks could at times become 
hazardous. One evening, coming home from Spring Bay (ten miles), a storm arose 
and the night became very dark. I was driving through the winding trail in the 
timber. My good horse, Charlie, got out of the trail, and I made up my mind I 
would have to stay in the woods all night in the storm. But I gave the reins to this 
faithful animal, and to my surprise he found the trail again and brought me safely 
home....!" 


(Our daughter) Ruth was born in the spring of 1896 and (a son) Milton in the fall 
of 1897. The life here would have been more lonely for Pauline, my fine 
companion and (homemaker) had it not been for occasional visits of relatives from 
Chicago and the longer stays of her mother (Wilhelmina Bruns)."" 


Toward the end of my first year, while calling on a saintly old woman in the 
village of Spring Bay along the Illinois River, and ten miles from our home (in 
Hollands Grove), she urged that we hold services there also, if possible. It was a 
place of over 100 people, but they had no services of any kind. Spring Bay, folks 
there said, was as old as Chicago but had no church." 


An evangelist had been there for two weeks, but people said he had preached the 
same sermon every night, a different text each night, but the same sermon. I 
agreed to preach there on alternate Sunday evenings. This now made four 
churches on my charge." 


We met in the town hall.... The people came. Not all were always sober, but they 
came.!* The people laughed at my attempt and said St. Paul himself could not 
convert them. They were a rough but appreciative folk. I ever enjoyed going there 
and generally had a good attendance; there was no other place (for them) to go. 
....God (has) blessed the efforts of his faithful workers in this community. There 
is now (1954) a good Sunday school work there and a congregation of 150 
members. 


Now three miles northwest of the parsonage, in the river bottom, lived a number of 
English-speaking families also without any religious care. Our church on the bluff 
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(at Hollands Grove) was all German at the time. Some of our own good members 
lived down there, and they, with others, started a Sunday school in the Vaubel 
schoolhouse. 


Early in the spring of 1897, largely due to Adam Vaubel.....[ began preaching in a 
school by the river and near the Vaubel home.'*" They asked me to preach there 
every other Sunday afternoon. That winter we held evangelistic services. Edward 
Vaubel (Adam’s son) felt the call to the ministry, and God has greatly blessed him. 


This additional group at the schoolhouse meant five appointments or church groups 
to care for, and my district superintendent decided we needed an assistant pastor. 
For fear we might not have enough work, he added another church six miles in 
another direction, at Farmdale. This made at least 80 families we served with 
horse and buggy, and in six places of meeting. In addition there were many 
attending who were not members. 


Thus at the end of my second year on this circuit, at the (1897) annual conference, 
A. J. Boelter (who had finished the Seminary) was appointed my able assistant. In 
the late summer of that year we held a grove meeting on the farther end of the field 
(circuit). A union church in the nearby village of Metamora was without a pastor. 
The leaders of that church came to the meeting and besought us to supply their 
pulpit every Sunday morning. Our nearest established church (on the circuit) was 
quite ready to change the time of its services to afternoon so that the service at 
Metamora could be held in the morning. An agreement on salary was made, and 
my assistant and his wife, who had been living in part of our parsonage, moved 
into the parsonage of this new field of Metamora. We now had seven church 
groups. 


I enjoyed my fellowship with Brother Boelter that year, but in the spring (1898) the 
conference appointed me to the Grand Prairie Circuit, which was the largest circuit 
in the conference. It was not easy for us to bid farewell to these good people. But 
the conference had spoken!" 


* * * 


A brief personal and professional summary at age 84 


My, wife, Pauline, and I have had a very happy marriage, blessed of God, with 
health in all of these 58 years. Four boys (Milton, Wesley, Benjamin and David) 
and five girls (Ruth, Grace, Evangeline, Florence and Irene) grew up in our family. 
One deep wound was the loss, at the age of 24, of our eldest son, Milton (of 


appendicitis). Two of the other sons are teachers and one 1s a Federal parole 
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officer (later a professor of criminology). Of the daughters, two are housewives, 
one a music teacher, (another a public school teacher, and one a medical doctor’s 
secretary).....The children of this family were a happy lot in play, school, and 
work. Pauline and I have thanked God many times as they grew up, for they all set 
forth the ideals of our common Master. 


In 1940, after 48 years of active service I asked to be retired from the ministry (and 
last pastorate, Wood Dale, 1937-1940). But not from work in the Wood Dale 
Community Church. It has been (a) privilege and pleasure to have charge and 
participate in the building of two fine additions to this church. I have taught the 
Adult Bible Class for over 10 years, and have been a member of the trustee board 
for 14 years (President for 10 years). I still love to work in the church of my 
choice and God still uses me well. I regret that Pauline is now, because of illness, 
unable to attend the services that she always loved. 


Thus, with my companion, will I enjoy the fellowship of the Wood Dale 
Community Church until the glad day of triumph to the church of eternal love. 
(Pauline died on October 11, 1953, within days of the this writing.) 


* * * 


Rey. Martin Gronewold’s Pastoral Appointments (16) 


Recommended by Wisconsin Street church in 1892, and licensed by the Illinois 
Conference (of the Evangelical Association); ordained deacon in 1894, and elder 
in 1896. Served as student pastor: Manhattan, 1893-94; Niles (becoming Norwood 
Park) 1894-95. Served full time: Hollands Grove (Circuit) 1895-98; Grand Prairie 
(Circuit) 1898-1902; Davis (Circuit) 1902-03; Bensenville (Circuit) 1903-06; 
Chatsworth (Circuit) 1906-11; Forreston (Circuit) 1911-13; Oswego and Prairie, 
1913-16; Chatsworth (Circuit) 1916-19; Humboldt Park, 1919-25; Itasca, 1925-29 
(organized work in nearby Wood Dale 1927-29); Englewood, 1929-32; Humboldt 
Park, 1932-1935; North Northfield, 1935-1937; Wood Dale, 1937-1940." 


‘From Martin’s autobiographical sketch in Record of Husband’s Early Life, December 24, 1919 (Autobio, 1919). 
This and all unstarred endnotes are references to a collection “MISCELLANY | about Martin Gronewold (1869- 
1956)” edited by a son, Benjamin F. Gronewold, February 14, 1977. 

i *The Frisians are a Germanic ethnic group indigenous to the coastal parts of the Netherlands and northwestern 
Germany, including West Frisian Islands (Dutch) and East Frisian Islands (German). Population numbered 480,000 
in 2001. Also known as Friesland in Germany. 
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ili *“Erisian Religiousness” seems to include what Martin experienced as pre-Christian beliefs called byleauwe, “an 
interwoven tapestry of folktales and superstitions regarding supernatural beings such as devils, spooks, and 
ghosts.” See Encyclopedia of World Cultures, 1996, The Gale Group, Inc. It may also include a fierce independence 
in which the Frisians held off the Hanseatic League, feudalism, and fought off the Oldenburg duchy and others 
using the rallying salute: “Get up, Free Frisians!” These cultural/religious elements co-existed with the Lutheran 
faith of the Reformation which swept over East Frisia in the 16" century (with Reformed Calvinism in the larger 
Dutch Frisia along and across the Ems River). See”East Frisians”, section on history in Wikipedia, July, 2018. 
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About the Editor 


The Rev. Martin Deppe is a retired United Methodist Church pastor, grandson and 
namesake of the Rev. Martin Gronewold. Added together, these two Martins 
served Evangelical and successor United Methodist congregations for 87 years, 79 
of them in the twentieth century. 


Rev. Deppe tells his own story: “In the summer of 2015 I shared aloud some of 
these autobiographical writings with my friend and colleague, Rev. Robert J. 
Harman, who was immediately taken by my grandfather’s conversion experience, 
seeing it as a fine example of our denomination’s heritage. He encouraged me to 
consider editing this material for publication in the Telescope-Messenger or in the 
journal, Methodist History. Bob’s challenge has not left me. So, I have returned to 
my grandfather’s personal story and I am happy and honored now to share his 
witness with our church community. May God be praised for the life of this man 
and those many others who were called into service in the Evangelical tradition.” 
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Supportive Statement to: 
The Early Life, Calling and Introduction 
to Ministry of an Evangelical Itinerant 


This project began when the author, my colleague the Reverend Martin 
Deppe, shared with me passages from his grandfather’s journal reflecting upon his 
early years in ministry in the Illinois Conference of the Evangelical Association. 


It was the language of the narrative of Martin Gronewold’s spirit filled life and call 
to ministry that first caught my attention, reminding me of the pietistic 
interpretation of the Gospels that I first heard proclaimed from the pulpit of my 
United Evangelical home church. Next I heard the travails of his early 
appointments to churches on the German and English speaking frontiers of the 
conference. It required acceptance of an itinerancy that sent members into a 
largely unknown universe of appointments. Travel between churches on multiple 
point charges was on horseback and wagon, illustrating one element of personal 
ingenuity and sacrifice faced in leading congregational life and securing a base for 
future generations of itinerant pastors to follow. 


I urged Martin Deppe (the baptismal namesake of his grandfather) to put this rich 
piece of his family heritage into a form that could be shared with a larger reading 
audience. Today’s clergy seldom acknowledge the legacy of his grandfather’s 
generational gifts for faithful ministry and service invested over four decades of 
the early 20th century. We pay attention to new church development, but it was 
their dedication that was so critical for the formation of the connectional body of 
churches of the conferences we have inherited. Many of the churches Gronewold 
served still remain active and vital to their communities as well as strong 
placements for clergy members of the succeeding conference. 


May his spirit continue to find resonance in the itinerant community of preachers 
called to realizing new heights of service and sacrifice today. 


Reverend Robert J. Harman 
June 25 2019 


Supportive Statement to: 
The Early Life, Calling and Introduction 
to Ministry of an Evangelical Itinerant 


Dear Reader: As a great-grandchild of Pauline Gronewold, née Bruns, and Martin 
Gronewold, I am one of many beneficiaries of their strong legacy of family, faith, 
ministry and activism. In fact, to this day, our Gronewold cousins (grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of Pauline and Martin) stay in close touch and even gather 
for "zoom meetings" during this current time of plague. 


Many of us who grew up after Pauline and Martin had died learned from older 
family members of their strong faith, community leadership and progressive values 
-- in the late 19th/early 20th century sense of the words. We continue to be 
inspired by great-grandfather Martin's intellectual curiosity, spiritual strength, daily 
prayer and commitment to making the world a better place. Equally inspiring are 
great-grandmother Pauline's love of music, poetry, cooking and bringing the family 
together. 


Born just over 150 years ago in northwest Germany, Martin Gronewold emigrated 
to Chicago as an orphan at the age of fourteen. This autobiographical sketch of his 
early life, organized and edited by my father (Martin's namesake), sheds new light 
on his background, his faith journey, his deep kindness and his long career as an 
evangelical preacher and family man. 


In addition to all the personal stories I've collected over the years, I am privileged 
to have a number of Martin Gronewold's books, passed on to me by my great-aunt 
Irene Roche, née Gronewold. In this year of Covid-19 and political upheaval, I am 
reading my great-grandfather's copy of a four-volume history of the Netherlands 
(Motley, JL. History of the United Netherlands, 1898 edition. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1863-1867). Martin's marginal notes indicate that he read this work 
around 1939-1940. 


These volumes, detailing the terrible strife, warfare and pestilence of late 16th 
century Europe, and written during the U.S. Civil War, hold many lessons for us 
today, as they did for my great-grandfather on the eve of World War Two. Never 
losing sight of the lessons of history -- in this case, the dangers of political 
polarization and a mentality of war -- as well as Martin's deep faith in the 
redemptive power of God's love are certainly two of his strongest legacies. 


Andrew Deppe 
August 2020 
Wonewoc, Wisconsin 


A photograph of Rev. Martin Gronewold, age 26, early in his pastoral ministry. 


Rev. Martin Gronwold's childhood home: A farmhouse with barn in Ost Frisia, Germany 
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A certificate acknowledginging Rev. Martin Gronewold's 48 years of ordained pastoral 


ministry. 


